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ERESH  PORK 


Some  like  it  hot,  some  like  it  cold  —  "but  no  matter  how  it's  served,  most 
folks  like  pork  on  winter  days.     So  the  homemaker  v/ill  welcome  the  nevjs  that  pork 
prices  are  very  reasonable  this  yea-r,  and  are  expected  to  remain  lo\i  throughout 
the  winter. 

The  delicious  fragrance  of  roast  pork  coming  from  the  kitchen  will  have  the 
family  ready  for  dinner  long  ahead  of  time.    And  if  there's  any  roast  left  over,  it 
can  "be  served  in  other  equally  good  ways.     Cold  sliced  pork  has  a  delicate  flavor 
that  is  perfect  for  sandv/iches.    Left-over  roast  pork  can  also  "be  used  in  such 
dishes  as  chop  suey,  croq_uettes,  curry,  or  stuffed  peppers. 

Any  cut  of  pork  is  easy  to  roast  "because  it  is  usually  tender,  and  it  is 
fat  enough  to  "be  self  hasting.     The  pork  loin  roast  is  especially  easy  to  handle 
and  may  "be  purchased  in  a  size  to  suit  almost  any  family.    Eresh  ham  also  makes  an 
excellent  roast,  and  even  the  shoulder  is  easy  to  carve  when  the  bone  is  removed 
and  replaced  "by  a  savory  stuffing.     If  paired  sections  of  spare  ri"bs  are  filled 
with  an  apple  stuffing,  they  are  also  delicious  when  roasted. 

If  you're  getting  a  fresh  ham,  have  the  butcher  leave  the  rind  on,  in  order 
to  have  it  cook  more  quickly  and  shrink  less.    This  rind  is  easily  removed  after 
cooking.    But  a  boned  stuffed  shoulder  will  be  more  attractive  if  the  skin  is  re- 
moved before  cooking.     If  you're  getting  a  loin  roast  or  spare  ribs,  have  the 
butcher  crack  the  bones  to  simplify  carving, 
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G-ood  roasts  are  tender  throughout,  with  a,  broiAOi  crust  on  the  outside  and 
juicy  meat  inside.    To  get  the  roast  done  to  this  "perfect  turn,"  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  recommends  thorough  cocking  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
Be  sure  to  cook  pork  until  there  is  no  trace  of  pink  in  the  juice,  in  order  to 
kill  the  trichina  parasite ,  v;hich  is  sometimes  present. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a.  pork  roast  for  the  oven  is  to  wipe  it  with  a 
damp  cloth.     Sprinkle  generously  with  salt  and  pepper  and  dust  it  v;ith  flour,  if 
you  like.     Then  place  the  roast  on  the  rack  rf  a  shallow  open  roasting  pan  vrithout 
water,     (The  ham  goes  rind  side  up,  and  the  loin  goes  fat  side  up.) 

The  meat  thermometer  is  the  most  reliable  guide  for  telling  exactly  when  the 
meat  is  done.    Pork  is  "well  done"  when  tile  t^ntperature  at  the  center  of  the  roast 
is  1S2  to  IS5  degrees         If  a  roast  meat  thteraoneter  is  used,  insert  it  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  meat  before  you  put  the  roast  in  the  oven.     To  get  the 
thermometer  through  the  rind  of  a  ham,  cut  a  snail  gash  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
or  make  an  opening  with  a  steel  skewer.    Because  hams  "become  thicker  during  cooking, 
it  is  "best  to  push  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  v/ay  through 
the  raw  meat* 

Pork  is  usually  roasted  at  a  constant  moderate  temperature,  v/ithout  searings 
Use  a  temperature  of  3^5  to  35O  degrees        —  with  the  more  moderate  tempera.ture 
for  larger  roasts,  which  req^uire  longer  cooking  to  get  done  in  the  center. 

But  if  you  want  to  sear  the  roast,  use  a  temperature  of  kSO  degrees  F.  for 
20  to  30  minutes,  or  until  the  meat  is  light  brov/n  on  the  outside.     Then  quickly 
reduce  the  temperature  to  3OO  to  325  degrees  P.. 

The  length  of  time  for  roasting  is  about  the  same,  v;hether  you  sear  it 

^     first,  or  not.    From  25  to  30  minutes  per  pound  is  the  rule  for  roasting  a  fresh 

ham,  and  30  minutes  per  pound  for  a  medium-sized  loift  roast.    But  it  takes  longer 

to  roast  the  chunky  shoulder,  especially  when  it  is  stuffed.    About  3J  hours  is 
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required  for  a  stuffed  shoulder,  v/eighing  about  U  pounds,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
turn  this  cut  occasionally  for  even  cooking.     Stuffed  spareribs  are  usually  done  in 
ij  hours, 

For  variety  in  pork  dishes,  there  are  pork  chops  —  stuffed  or  pla.in.  Other 
favorites  are  steaks  from  the  pork  shoulder  or  han,  and  fillets  from  the  pork 
tenderloin.    These  three  cuts  are  usually  "browned  and  then  cooked  slowly  in  a 
covered  frying  pan  on  top  of  the  stove.    After  browning,  20  ninutes  is  usur.lly  the 
tine  required  to  finish  the  cooking  v/hen  the  pork  is  cut  one-half  inch  thick. 
Thicker  cuts  will  require  more  tine. 

You  nay  prefer  to  "brov/n  the  chops  on  top  of  the  stove  and  then  cover  the  pan 
and  finish  "by  "baking  then  in  a  moderate  oven  (35^  to  375  degrees  F.)     If  the  chops 
are  baked  in  a  little  nilk  or  canned  mushroon  soup,  there  will  be  a  fine  gravy  to 
serve  with  then.    Or,  you  night  like  to  add  tomatoes  to  make  a  sauce  that  will  give 
a  pleasing  change  in  flavor. 

Because  apples  combine  so  well  with  pork,  a  platter  of  stuffed  chops  and 
apples  is  always  a  favorite.    Simple  cut  pockets  in  thick  chops,  brovjn  them,  and 
fill  with  any  v;ell-seasoned  stuffing.    Fasten  the  edges  together  with  toothpicks 
and  lay  the  stuffed  chops  on  a  ra,ck  in  a  baking  dish.     Core  the  apples    and  cut 
then  in  half,  but  do  not  peel.    Place  a  half  apT)le  on  top  of  each  chop,  with  the 
cut  side  down.     Cover  the  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about       minutes,  or 
until  the  meat  is  tender. 

Any  tart  fruit  is  a  good  accompaniment  for  pork.  Try  using  pineapple,  dried 
apricots,  peaches,  cranberries,  or  oranges.  Among  the  vegeta.bles  that  combine  well 
with  pork  are  squash,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  sauer  kraut,  peppers  and  celery. 

 Y  
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SOUPS  AKD  CHOWDERS 


As  long  as  the  wea.tlier  man  predicts  low  temperatures,  the  problem  in 
cooking  is  to  have  nev;  hot  dishes  that  will  satisfy  hearty  appetites,    /ind  the 
answer  is  often  found  in  a,  good-fla-Torsd  chowder  or  a  suhstantial  soup. 

Chov/der  is  usually'-  thick  with  fish  or  Tegetnbles,  and  some  cook  "hooks  call 
it  "super-soup,"     It  is  a  hot  food  that  supplies  the  protein^  mineral  m.atter,  and 
vitamins  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  food  value  of  the  other  ingredients.    Yet  it  is 
more  interesting  in  texture  3.nd  mere  appetizing  in  flavor  than  an  ordinary  cream 
soup.    Salt  pork  gives  it  a  distinctive  flavor;  and,  in  keeping  with  an  old 
tradition,  the  real  chowder  is  poured  over  crackers  l^efore  serving. 

Clams  are  usually  associated  v.dth  chowder,  "but  people  in  different  places 
have  varied  this  rule  hy  mvaking  chowder  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  with  meat,  or 
with  vegeta'bles  of  many  kinds.     Often  a  single  veget£,"ble,  such  as  corn,  supplies 
the  outstanding  flavor. 

Although  chov^der  ori^ina,tod  as  a  community  fish-stei''  on  the  coast  of 
!France,  it  was  popular  in  Ilev/  England  during  the  early  days  of  v'^olonizatirn.  A-nd 
today  chov.'ders  have  "been  adopted  as  a  main  supper  or  luncheon  dish  every~v;here» 
You  can  make  a  complete  meal  from  a  "bov/l  of  rich  chowder,  if  you  serve  with  it 
plenty  of  crisp  crackers,  a  cool  salad,  and  some  simple  dessert, 
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^  Most  ps^Tple  ac^ree  that  there's  somsthing  v/holesome  and  friendly  alDout  any 

kind  of  soup.     This  philosophy  proha'bly  ha^s  been  handed  down  hy  the  hap]py  country 

folks  who,  in  years  past,  gr'thered  together  on  winter  nights  for  chowder  parties, 
modern 

But/ cooks  have  also  worked  out  seveml  j.es-&- filling  variations  of  the  "  super-^oup.' 

Three  of  these  soups  that  are  closel^^  related  to  the  chowders  are  cream 
soups,  purees,  and  hisq_ues.    Each  of  these  is  different,  yet  each  hs.s  something  in 
cominon  with  the  chovjders. 

Cream  soups  are  often  made  from  a  single  vegetable  —  such.. as  peas,  corn, 
ca,rrots,  or  a.spara,gus But  severPol  vegetables  may  also  be  used  together. 

Cook  the  vegetp.bles  until  they  are  tender  and  then  chop  or  ma.sh-  them,-  Add 
milk  to  the  vegetables  to  give  them  a -soup-like-consis-t en cy,.    'Ih^n  add  flour  as 
a  binder,  riud  fat  for  fla,voro    Add  seasonings  in  plenty  of  time- to- -develcp  their 
full  flavor  "before  scr  -'ing  the  soup* 

To  keep  the  scar:  smooth,  blend  the  fat  and  flo'or  together -before' adding 
them  to  the  soup.    You  na^"  also  find  it  easier  to  stir  a  lit-tle  of  the. hot  milk 
"and  vegetable  jnixt^are  into  the  blended  flour  and  f at  ^  and  then  a^id  this  to  the 
remainder  of  the  soupe 

DonH  forget  to  m.alie  use  of  the  x^rater  in  which  the  vegetables  "were-  cooked 
as  part  of  the  liq_uid  for  the  soup«     Or  you  may  want  to  cook  same  veg-etables — - 
-such  as  onions,  muGhrcoms,  and.  celery  —  in  the  fat  that- is  later  blended  with 
the  flour  in,  making  the  soud. 

Puree  is  much  like  crean  soup,  but.  it  is-  al-wv.ys  -tade  from  sieved  vegetables 
-and  it  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cream  soup.     Cook  the  vegetable  until  it  is 
soft  enough  to  cash  through  a  sieve.     If  the  vegetable  is  sieved  while  hot,  it 
will  go  throiigh  r.ore  es.sily  and  there    will  be  less  danger  of  losing  vitamins. 
Combine  the  sieved  vegetable  v^ith  milk,  heated  in  a  double  boiler;  or  combine  it 
with  its  own  stock.    Then  blend  flour  with  fat  and  add  it  to  the  vegetable  mixture 
to  .thicken  it  for  soup*  lU30'-UC-2 
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Bisque  is  the  third  variation,  and  it  is  generally  a  fish  soup  although 
tonato  nny  Ise  used  in  v/hat  is  sonetines  known  as  nock  "bisque.    You  can  nake  it 
fron  clans,  oysters,  lolDster,  salnon,  or  any  other  fish,    First  cook  the  fish  and 
then  dice  or  nash  it  through  a  coarse  sieve.    Then  add  it  to  heated  nilk,  and 
thicken  with  flour  blended  v;ith  fat.    Onion,  celery,  or  parsley  is  usually  used 
to  give  flavor  to  the  fish  -soup,  or  "bisque. 

There  are  as  nany  variations  of  these  thick  soups  as  there  are  con"binations 
of  vegeta"bles,  neat,  fish  and  seasonings.    All  of  then  re^ond  to  stirring  and 
tasting  —  v;ith  "a  little  of  this"  and  a  "pinch  of  that"  added.    But  "be  sure 
that  there  is  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  "basic  ingredient  —  vegetables  or  fish. 

When  ^seasoned  just  right  and  served  piping  hot,  any  one  of  these  soups  will 
nake  an  appetizing  neal  for  the  nost  critical  fanily.     Originality  in  seasoning 
v/ill  do  nuch  to  change  the  flavor  of  the  soup  each  tine  it  is  served,     G-et  variety 
"by  choosing  anong  onion,  celery  leaves,  pepper  corns,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  sweet 
basil,  tliyne ,  and  any  of  your  other  favorite  herbs, 

G-arnishes  for  the  soup  are  also  inportant  in  giving  it  "eye  appeal,"  Salted 
v/hipped  crean  is  good  on  soups  fahat  have  definite  color  and  flavor.    Try  sprink- 
ling the  crean  vjith  paprika,  chopped  celery  leaves,  chopped  parsley,  or  ninced 

chives.    Popped  corn  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  float  on  top  of  crean  of  corn  soup^ 

deep 

Croutons  are  another  favorite,  MaJce  then  by  brovming  cubes  of  dry  bread  in/fat  or 
in  the  oven, 

Special  bread  to  serve  with  soup  is  so  inportant  that  it  seens  to  be  alnost 
a  part  of  the  dish  itself,    Cra,ckers  are  alv/ays  popular,  and  there  is  alnost  end- 
less variety  of  then  today.    You  can  restore  crackers  to  their  original  crispness 
by  heating  then  slowly  in  the  oven.    Toasted  fingers  or  roimds  of  dry  bread,  cheest 
stravjs  or  puffs,  and  pastry  sticks  are  aAso  good, 
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Hot  rolls  on  the  table  means  a  thoughtful  cook  in  the  kitchen,  Honenade 
rolls  are  a  welcome  addition  to  any  meal  in  any  season. 

For  generations,  baking  day  has  meant  fresh  bread  as  a  family  treat  for 
supper.    But  there's  alv/ays  special  cause  for  celebration  v;hen  mother  takes  the 
time  to  shape  some  of  the  bread  dough  into  rolls.    Even  today  many  homemakers ,  who 
have  a  bakery  in  the  neighborhood  to  supply  their  bread,  still  like  to  make  a 
special  batch  of  rolls  for  a  company  dinner.    And  in  the  home  that  is  equipped 
with  a  refrigerator,  it^s  easy  enough  to  make  a  week's  supply  of  dough  and  bake 
the  rolls  fresh  each  day. 

Rare  is  the  family  that  would  ever  grow  tired  of  plain  rolls  when  they  are 
hot  and  flAffy  with  a  tender  brov/n  crusty    But  for  the  ambitious  homemaker,  who 
likes  variation  in  her  meals  from  day  to  day,  there  are  dozens  of  v/ays  to  change 
the  shape  and  even  the  flavor  of  the  homemade  roll. 

Beginning  with  the  plain  roll,  any  standard  recipe  can  be  made  to  yield  an 
endless  number  of  shapes  and  forms.     To  make  this  plain  roll,  cut  or  tear  the  dough 
into  small  pieces  after  the  second  kneading.    Have  your  hcjids  lightly  greased  as 
I  you  shape  these  pieces  into  small  balls  v;ith  smooth  tops.    Then  place  the  rolls 
close  together  on  a  greased  baking  sheet  and  let  then  rise  until  double  their  bulk. 
Or,  if  you  like  rolls  with  crusty  sides,  place  them  farther  apart  so  they  will  not 
come  together  as  they  rise,  lll59_lj.0 


The  finger  roll,  sonebimes  called  the  dinner  roll,  is  a  sinxile  variation. 
To  Dske  it,  sha]po  the  dou^h  ■"oiitil  it  is  long  nnd  narrov;  —  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  yovr  finger.     Crusty  "bread  sticks  are  nade  in  the  sane  way,  except  that 
you  roll  each  piece  of  dou^h  'oetyeen  your  hands  until  it  is  very  long  and  thin. 
Or  you  night  like  to  "braid  three  of  these  long,  narrow  strips  together  to  nake  a 
iDraided  roll,  ' 

If  ycu^d  like  to  try  scne  tricks  with  "baking  rolls  in  nuffin  tins,  there  is 
the  always  populr.r  clover-leaf  roll,     Tc  make  this  throe-sectioned  roll,  pinch  off 
very  tiny  pieces  of  dough  and  shape  then  into  calls.    Drop  three  in  each  nuffin  tin: 
and,  presto,  vjhen  they  rise  they'll  "be  Joined  like  tho  loDes  of  a  clover  leaf.  Of 
course,  you  can  nake  t  rin  rolls  "oy  using  only  two  balls  in  each  tin;  and  if  you 
wa,nt  to  hurry  the  job,  you  can  got  attractive  looking  rolls  by  putting  just  one 
larger  ball  in  each  tin. 

Another  favorite  is  the  p.arker  houso  r:ll,  v/Iiich  is  also  knov/n  as  the  pocket- 
book  roll.    The  name  "parker  house"  cones  from  a  famous  old  hotel  in  Boston,  where 
this  particular  kind  of  a  roll  is  believed  to  ha^e  originated.     The  usual  method 
for  making  the  parker  house  is  to  roll  the  dough  out  flat  and  cut  it  into  rounds 
i-iith  a  biscuit  cutter.    Brush  each  circle  with  melted  butter,  then  crease  in  the 
middle  v.dth  the  handle  of  a  knife,  and  fold  the  top  over  double. 

And  if  you  have  the  dough  rolled  out,  there  are  all  sorts  of  other  tricks 
to  trj".    Gilt  the  dough  into  triangular  pieces  and  roll  them  up,  starting  a.t  the 
bottom  of  the  triangle  and  rolling  towards  the  point.     Then  shape  the  roll  into  a 
crescent  by  bringing  the  ends  aro^J^nd  to  the  front,    A  sprinliling  of  poppy  seed, 
sesame-seed,  or  caraway  is  often  used  on  top  of  the  crescent  rcll#    Brush  top  of 
roll  with  egg  v;hite  first,  to  nalue  the  seeds  stick, 
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Pinv/heels  v/ith  all  sorts  cf  fillings  are  alv/CLjs  tempting,    When  the  dough 
is  relied  out  thin,  spread  it  with  soft  o-u.tter  and  your  fp.vorite  filling.  Then 
roll  like  a  jelly  roll  and  cut  off  the  rolls  a'oout  one  inch  thick»    Cinnanon  and 
sugar  makes  a  good  filling,  and  yo\i  can  add  an^r  kind  of  nuts  or  dried  fruit. 
Candied  fruit  peel,  grated  orange  rind,  and  sx5ices  of  all  sorts  —  with  honey  or 
with  "brown  or  v/hite  sugar  —  can  also  'be  used  in  making  delicious  sweet  fillings. 
For  a  change,  try  filling  the  T)inv.rhecl  roll  with  gro^and  ham  or  peanut  "butter  or 
grated  cheese, 

G-la,zed  rolls  alv;ays  hit  the  spot  for  "breakfast.    Put  plenty  of  "butter  in 
the  "bottom  of  the  pan  —  a  deep  pie  plate  or  individual  muffin  tins  —  v/ith  "brown 
stigar  and  nuts  or  raisins.    Then  put  in  plain  rolls  or  pinwheels  with  a  sweet  fill- 
ing.   Let  them  rise,  end  "balie  as  usual,    Tiien  they  are  turned  out  there  will  "be  a 
syrupy  glaze  on  top* 

But  whatever  shaj^e  you  make  the  rolls,  he  sure  to  make  then  small  and  dainty, 
and  to  serve  them  hot,    Rememher  that  all  except  the  glazed  rolls  look  most  at- 
tractive v/hen  SGi'^-ed  in  a  folded  napkin  on  a  plate. 

Here  is  a  standard  refrigerator  roll  recipe,  which  has  heen  worked  out  "by 

the  Bureau  of  Hone  Sconomics: 

1  cake  ("I-  ounce)  yeast  1-|  teaspoons  salt 

cup  l-'ukewarm  water  2    cu.ps  scalded  milk 

^  cup  fa.t  1  po-Lind  I5  ounce  (S  cups) 
-|-  cup  sugar  sifted  soft-v/hoat  flour 

Soften  the  yea.st  in  the  luliewarm  water.    Add  the  fat  and  sugar  to  the 
hot  milk*    Cool  to  luicewavrm,  add  a  "beaten  egg  (if  des'red)  ,  and  com/Dine 
with  the  yeast  and  water.     Stir  in  the  sifted  flour  and  salt  until  the 
dough  is  stiff  eno"':ig:h  to  knead,    E>iead  thoroughly,  form  into  a  hall,  and  put 
into  a  greased  "bov;l  to  rise.     Cover  the  howl  and  set  it  in  a  pan  of  v;arm 
v/ater  to  keep  it  at  a  tempera.ture  of  SO  to        degrees  F. 

yhon  the  dough  has  doubled  in  hulk,  punch  the  center,  pull  the  sides 
over  and  press  them  into  the  center.    Then  t"'jrn  the  hall  so  the  smooth 
side  is  up  and.  let  the  dough  rise  to  the  same  volucie  as  hefore.    Knead  again, ■ 

At  the  end  of  this  second  kneading,  cut  off  as  much  as  needed,  shape 
as  desired,  and  put  in  a  warm  pla.co  to  douhle  in  ""uulk.    Then  "bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (Uoo  degrees  ?,)  for  I5  to  20  minutes,     G-rease  the  surface  of  the  re- 
maining dough,  cover,  and  put  in  the  refrigerator, 

"  ^  Y   lU5quiio«3 
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■based  on  material  in  the  I939  Yearbook  of  AgricixLture       ^'2'ood  and  Life," 
This  "book  gives  a  conrnrehenEive  reTiev  of  the  science  of  human  and  anims,! 
nutrition,  "Drought  ut)  to  dati.    The  articles  contained  in  it  hare  heen  pre-' 
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Yoluine  maj"  "be  purche?od  from  the  Sv.'^)  er  intend  en  t  of  Documents  in  Washington, 
D,  C.    The  price  is  e50» 


The  day  that  the  phj-ase  "Count  Your  Calories"  caught  the  public  fancy,  the 
science  01  nutrition  was  launched  on  its  practical  career.    Since  then,  the  inter- 
est in  calories  and  energy  foods  has  been  overshadowed  "by  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries ah  out  vitamins  and  ir/inerals. 

But  the  vast  army  of  Americans,  who  faithfully  v/atch  the  bathroom  scales 
for  daily  losses  or  gains  in  weight,  are  still  counting  their  calories.    They  Imow 
that  the  "calorie"  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy/  a  given  food  may  yiel^ 
And  they  loiow  that  when  ^hey  get  more  energ:,-  from  food  than  they  can  use,  the  e^c- 
cees  will  "bs  stored  as  fat. 

But  they  often  overestimate  the  c:\lorie  as  a  unit  of  measure  for  the  total 
value  of  a  food  —  and  forget  that  the  niunber  -"f  calories  gives  no  clue  to  the 
amount  of  "building  mat-crialc  ar.d  regulators  in  the  food,    Tlie  fiuiction  of  food  in 
supplying  energy  is  an  important  part  of  nutrition,  but  it  should  be  clearly  tmder*- 
stood  that  it  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  how  the  body  makes  use  of  food. 


So,  the^ mother  who  discovers  that  her  Bobhy  is  thinner  than  his  x^lajmiates  oi 
the  same  height  and  age,  had  better  consult  a  doctor  to  find  out  hov;  to  help  the 
child  gain  weighty    And  if  she,  herself,  feels  that  she  is  putting  on  too  many 
pounds,  it  will  "be  "best. for  her  to  also-consult  the  doctor  about  reducing.  But 
for  those  who  want  to  keep  their  weight  as  it  is,  and  are  merely  curious  about  how 
foods  are  changed  into  energy  by  the  humcji  body  —  here  is  the  story. 

In  trying  to  undertjtand  ho'v       get  energ^^  from  food,  it  is  easiest  to  think 
of  the  body  as  a  machine.    Anybody  v/ho  has  seen  a  freight  train  chugging  along  the 
tracks  has  some  idea  of  how  the  engine  works.    He  knov;s  that  a  fire  is  kept  burning 
inside  the  engine  to  heat  wo.ter  and  make  steam.    As  this  steam  exT}ands,  it  is  able 
to  push  with  a  pov/erful  force        force  that  drires  the  pistons  and  maizes  the  wheels 
turn  so  the  engine  can  pull  its  load  of  cars. 

And,  strangely  enough,  the  human  body  car.  do  much  the  same  thing,     It^s  fuel 
is  food  — .  not  coal.    Bat  this  food  is  actually  burned  inside  the  body.  Although 
there  is  no  flame  or  sm.oke,  the  fire  produces  heat.    Part  of  this  heat  is  used  to 
keep  the  body  warm  and  part  of  it  is  created  into  work  energy. 

It  is  this  work  energy  that  gives  the  lumberman  the  energy  to  chop  dov/n  a 
tree.    And  even  young  Bobby  needs  this  energy  so  his  muscles  can  pull  his  toy  wagon 
along  the  street.     In  other  words,  the  energy  from  the  food  is  used  to  perform  work» 

But  it^s  a  little  harder  to  understand  that  the  same  erergy  is  also  needed 
for  the  work  of  the  muscles  that  vie  seldon  think  ab-out  inside  the  body        such  as 
the  heart  and  stomach  muscles.    Even  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  as  well 
as  the  tiny  glands  and  very  small  organs  need  food  energy  to  function  properly. 

One  surprising  thing  about  the  human  body  is  the  fact  that  it  thriftily 
stores  up  lots  of  the  surplus  energy  as  fat.    As  long  as  children  are  growing,  it 
is  desirable  health  insurance  for  them  to  be  a  fev7  pounds  overweight ^    At  this 


critical  and  fornative  period  they  are  especiaL''.y  likoly  to  ■'andern.ine  their  health 
"by  starvinr  t'\eir  Dodies.    But  for  ^;rov/n  folks;,  surplus  fat  nay  accmulate  as  extra 
IDOunds  that  are  'oothersone  and  Liay  even  he  dangerous  to  health. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  tha-*--  children  need  more  energy  foods,  in 
proportion  to-- their  size,  then  grown  upp»    Boys  and  girls  need  the  energy  to  grow, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  other  f-iiiict l--/'.: ?- ,    AlaI  children  are  often  far  more  active  an^ 
use  nore  work  a.nd  'p'^  ej  energy  than  their  7,'',rent  G# 

The  foods  that  yield  the  energ;;,'-  ?re  the  carbohydrates  (sugars  and  starches); 
proteins,  and  fats,    Tor  a  given  weight,  car"bohydrate:^  and  -oroteins  yield  the  sane 
anount  of  heat  or  energy  in  the  hody.    But  f.-  ts  yield  more  than  twice  as  nuch.  It 
also  takes  longer  to  digest  •^■•■,ts«    This  glTos  fats  a,  sort  of  "staying  power,"  whici 
keeps  us  from  feeling  hungry  too  v-.oon  aft  or  a  neal. 

In  the  1939  Yearhook  of  Agriculture,  Dr,  Lela  3,  Boohor,  of  the  Federal 

a.n 

Bureau  of  Hone  Scononics,  has/ interesting  statement  a.bout  foods  as  a  source  of 
energy*    She  says: 

"If  the  fuel  or  caloric  value  of  t':.e  food  eaten  by  a  no rnal  adult  is  nore 
than  is  recuired  to  naintain  the  "body  anal  to  provide  for  bodily  activities,  the 
individual  is  very  likely  to  ta.ke  on  weight.     If  the  caloric  value  of  the -food  is 
regularly  too  snail  to  meet  these  needs,  the  body  weight  di"-ops,    Ivhether  a  normal 
adult  will  grov;  fat  or  thi:?  is  noi  "'ust  a  natter  of  whether  he  eats  nuch  or  little 
but  whether  he  eats  nuch  or  little  in  relation  to  his  xhysical  activities  an^. - 
XDOSsibly  his  glandular  balance," 


